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ABSTRACT 

This report documents the status of leadership 
training in 15 states in the southern United States. It notes that 
the public push for increased accountability necessitates the 
preparation of leaders who can stimulate peak performance. The report 
offers information on the Southern Regional Education Board's 
Leadership Academy, which has identified the following components of 
effective leadership development: goal- setting; long-term interactive 
training; a personal plan of improvement; reflective thinking; 
coaching and mentoring; partnerships and collaborations; and 
comprehensive evaluation. The document offers a state-by-state review 
of educational leadership programs in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Leadership-development programs face challenges of building 
public support for leadership training, developing corporate 
connections, and committing to long-term investment. A list of state 
directors of leadership programs is appended. (LMI) 
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Today's Schools Are 
Hungry for Leadership 



Show me a good school and I’ll show you a good school leader. When you poke into the 
inner workings of a successful school, you will find — ^without fail — a skillful leader who under- 
stands how to transform educational practice, not just transact educational business. 

The flip side is also true. Show me a school that is failing, and I’ll show you a school 
hungry for leadership. 

Policymakers and “education engineers” have spent more than a decade looking for the 
magic bullet that will fix schools. Look no further. If leadership isn’t the magic bullet, it’s the 
oil that makes the mechanism fire. Put a strong leader in a troubled school, give that leader 
flexibility to make the important decisions, then watch that school rise to the top of the heap. 

We’ve entered the “local era” of school reform in most of our Southern states. State 
leaders think it’s time to move more decisionmaking to the front lines. Give local schools 
more control and hold them more accountable for results. 

It’s the right idea. But let me be the devil’s advocate and ask a tough question: How many 
school administrators are ready to lead schools to the mountaintop? For those of us who’ve 
spent most of our lives around schools, the answer is pretty clear: Not nearly enough. If state 
policymakers expect local control to produce better schools, they’re going to have to support 
programs that beef up the supply of genuine school leaders. 

Some folks will argue that people are born to lead. 1 don’t believe it. Leadership is not an 
accident of birth. Evidence abounds that leadership skills can be acquired on the job, strug- 
gling with problems in a live work setting while also engaged in a structured leadership 
training program. We can’t train every educator to be a successful leader. But we can train 
more than enough to transform our schools. 

If a structured training program can produce the education leaders we need, what’s the 
problem? Why aren't we out there getting the job done? 

One big problem is that many decisionmakers in our states don’t believe in leadership 
development. They are willing to spend school improvement dollars on more teachers, or 
more technology, or more testing and assessment — but they don’t show much enthusiasm for 
spending more money on leadership training. 



This report was prepared by Alton Crews, Director of The SREB Leadership Academy, and Sonya Weakley. It is 
drawn from discussions at a meeting of professional development and leadership academy directors in the SREB states 
and additional interviews and research. It describes the status of leadership development programs in the 1995-96 fiscal 



1 believe they are missing a golden opportunity. But don’t take the word of a career 
educator: Ask the CEOs of Fortune 500 companies who have weathered the stormy business 
upheavals of the last decade and come out on top. How did they do it? By outsmarting the 
competition. By reorganizing their top-heavy bureaucracies and moving decisions closer to 
the front lines. By investing heavily in leadership training. 

This report documents the status of leadership training in the SREB states, it reveals that 
many states are doing a good job with the routine training that all school administrators need 
to carry out the daily task of managing the school enterprise. And it shows that some pro- 
grams in some states are going further than that. They’re getting into the real meat of leader- 
ship development— building the skills educators need to inspire improvement, manage change, 
and reach important goals. 

But there are not enough of this kind of leadership program. And the good programs we 
do have don’t reach enough potential leaders. Too often they are offered sporadically, without 
sufficient structure, and in an environment cutoff from where the real action is — the class- 
rooms, boardrooms, and offices of our community schools. Most often they’re underfunded — 
and they’re some of the first programs to feel the ax when budgets get cut. 

The shift to more local decisionmaking and accountability— which we see taking place 
from Maryland to Texas, from Oklahoma to Florida — leaves state decisionmakers no choice. 
If we’re going to put the future of our public schools in the hands of local school leaders, we’d 
better make darn sure they know how to lead. 



Alton C. Crews, Director 
The SREB Leadership Academy 



The Public Wa;<its 
Schools with Strong Leaders 



By The Year 2000 - 

All states and localities will haoe schools with improoed performance and produc- 

tioity demonstrated by results. 

Goals for Education: Challenge 2000 
Southern Regional Education Board 

Today’s school leaders face tough questions from a demanding public about high stan- 
dards and school performance. School leaders may talk about improvement, but do they 
have clear goals? Do they have a vision of what schools should be, and can they communi- 
cate that vision to other educators and the community? 

Do local school leaders have the knowledge, skills, influence, and perseverance to change 
schools for the better? Can they create schools where failure is the rare exception — not the 
rule for some students? Can they build the bridge between school and work and help young 
people prepare themselves for an increasingly diverse and competitive world? 

These are questions about leadership 

In its 1988 report. Goals for Education: Challenge 2000, the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board recognized the critical link between leadership development and school improve- 
ment. The Goa/s report described 12 ambitious education goals for the South, which— if 
achieved — could place the region on equal footing with the nation as a whole. 

The goal-setting philosophy of Challenge 2000 forms the basis for The SREB Leadership 
Academy. The Leadership Academy, established in 1990 with support from NationsBank, 
borrows heavily from corporate training styles. The premise behind the Academy is simple 
and profound: Today’s volatile, high-demand education environment demands dynamic leaders 
who are trained on the job to become “agents of change” for schools. 

Developing a leadership academy has taught SREB something about what must go into 
an effective leadership program. This report surveys the status of leadership development in 
the SREB states and presents a case for continued and greater commitment to development 
of school and district leaders who can, in an increasingly demanding environment, create 
schools that work for all students. 

If we expect them to be accountable, we must teach them how to lead 

The regional goals adopted by Southern governors and legislators in 1988 call for “schools 
with improved performance and productivity demonstrated by results.” One way to measure 
progress toward this goal is to examine the extent to which states and local school sy^t'^ms 
are preparing leaders who can spark peak performance. 




Most SREB states are asking local school systems to take more direct responsibility for 
school performance in exchange for more latitude and fewer state regulations. While local 
school leaders may welcome this movement as a departure from the highly regulated, top- 
down strategies of the 1980s, many lack the skills and knowledge they need to make the best 
decisions about school improvement. And the districts most in need of improvement are 
often the same districts with the greatest need for change-oriented leadership training. 

“One of the problems with low-performing schools is they know so little about new prom- 
ising practice that they can’t even begin to think about what they might do differently,” one 
state professional development director says. 

Good leadership training stimulates thinking about change and gives local leaders many 
of the tools they need to help schools improve. And the leaders may not always be the 
superintendents or the principals. School board members, teachers, and other key players in 
our schools can also benefit from leadership development programs. 

We won’t have the leaders we need until we pay for leadership training 

State policymakers expect local educators to guarantee school quality. In return, they 
need to guarantee support for ongoing leadership development. 

Leadership training is probably the least expensive component of a state’s education 
budget, given its great potential to create capacity for change and improvement. Yet what 
SREB noted in its 1984 report Neiv Directions for Improving School Leadership is still largely 
true today: “Historically, very little time and money have been devoted to the professional 
development of school personnel — about one -tenth as much as America’s corporations in- 
vest in continuing education programs.” 

Many SREB states established statewide leadership programs during the height of reform 
in the mid-1980s, but continuing support for these programs has been uneven. Several have 
not survived, and others have never been fully funded or have been targeted for cutbacks. 

Where SREB states have built programs that help school leaders do their jobs better, 
most of the money has been spent on training that helps administrators manage day-to-day 
bureaucratic tasks. Fewer resources have been invested in training leaders to help schools, as 
one principal puts it, “think outside the box” of everyday routine. 

What are states doing about leadership development? 

Every SREB state supports programs to improve the skills of public educators — most 
often through state departments of education. Most states have a leadership academy or the 
equivalent offering management and leadership training for new or practicing administra- 
tors. Some offer training programs for teachers and for district-based management teams. 

These state-supported professional development programs can be roughly divided into 
two categories: training with a management focus, and training with a leadership focus. 



Management training may include budgeting, facility management, curriculum assess- 
ment, collective bargaining, organizational management, administrative technology, and evalu- 
ating personnel. These kinds of programs — so important to the smooth day-to-day operation 
of schools — are often characterized as “leadership training,” but they fail to address genuine 
leadership issues.* 

Successful school leaders need to know how to balance a budget, how to hire and fire 
personnel, howto build a strong curriculum. But this job-specific knowledge does not make 
them leaders. Good leadership training should be as pertinent to corporate presidents as it is 
to school principals. 

Leadership training may cover decision-making, problem-solving, team-building, goal- 
setting, encouragit 'g innovation, self-assessment, delegating, and conflict resolution — all aimed 
at developing leaders who motivate people to bring about improvements in the organization. 

In the past, leadership training of this kind was seldom found outside university business 
schools. In fact, one professional development director says, the reason in-service programs 
began to provide some leadership training to educators was because “most of them did not 
receive (it) in their formal training preparing them for service.” 

How do you know good leadership training when you see H? 

Good leadership training isn’t hit or miss. The best training programs isolate those being 
trained for a period of intense study and reflection and then follow them back into the job 
setting where mentoring sessions and team discussions keep the issues in sharp focus. 

Good leadership training tackles real-life problems and develops “visioning” and plan- 
ning skills by pursuing important goals. Good leadership training helps educators connect 
the work they do to the larger world. It broadens their perspective and enriches their thinking. 

Some states are making headway in developing leadership programs with these kinds of 
characteristics. Georgia offers the Governor’s School Leadership Institute, a three-year pro- 
gram for local school leaders. Participants meet several times a year for up to seven days at 
a time, and they create a school improvement plan as a way to apply what they’re learning to 
the real world. 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act recognized the importance of leadership training if 
schools were to meet the act’s ambitious goals. KERA provides funding for training on such 
topics as planning and implementing change, serving diverse constituencies, developing and 
empowering others, and resisting • emature judgments. In Oklahoma and South Carolina, 
principals spend up to two weeks on retreats, examining leadership issues. In Oklahoma, 
where the leadership program is privately funded, the participants meet five times after the 
retreat for follow-up training. 



John Gardner defines leadership as the process of persuasion or example by which an individual (or leadership 
team) induces others to pursue objectives held by the leader or shared by the leader and his or her followers. 
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Other states offer internships and apprentice programs for aspiring principals or superin- 
tendents. These programs usually provide a mentor and a curriculum that includes broad 
leadership training. 

You won’t have teamwork until you build a team 

The need to prepare local leaders to make more decisions has prompted some states to 
offer more training in teamwork. These programs often include important leadership ele- 
ments. 

■ “Team training is probably the most significant pie :e of training that we do,’ says one 
state training director. “And we see more changes in school district leadership out of that 
training than anything else we do.” 

Typically, state-supported team leadership programs provide training to “vertical” man- 
agement teams that include teachers as well as superintendents, principals, assistant princi- 
pals, school board members, and central office staff. Supporters of team training make the 
case that, too often, individual graduates of leadership programs return to the job full of 
enthusiasm but without much support from fellow educators who haven’t been through a 
similar transforming experience. Teams share the same experiences and return to a district 
or school “in force,” better positioned to lead change. 

Tennessee’s Education Improvement Act of 1992. which cuts down on state regulation 
and sets performance goals for local educators, spurred a merger of the state leadership 
academy and the teacher professional development office. The combined program will 
emphasize team approaches to leadership training. 

In Mississippi, the Onward to Excellence program provides team-based training to a 
selected group of school systems and helps these schools implement what they’ve learned. 
In Georgia, the state’s leadership academy is working with SREB to deliver The SREB Lead- 
ership Academy’s training to 1 3 district-based teams. Louisiana’s “Quality Schools for 
Louisiana program" includes 35 hours of team training and requires each team to produce a 
school improvement plan. 

Nuts^nd-bolts training is important, but it’s not leadership training 

While most state-run programs offer some genuine leadership training, much of their 
work concentrates on the nuts and bolts of accountability procedures and new stale man- 
dates. 

These training sessions may be used to explain the complexities of the latest testing 
program or school funding formula, bring administrators up-to-date on recent legislation, or 
seek their advice about pending regulations. Many seminars are offered in finance, law, 
management, curriculum, and teacher evaluation. While such management training is 
essential, especially for new administrators, these programs do little to promote leadership 
development. 



Even in those instances where state-sponsored training has a leadership focus, much of it 
is delivered at one-, two-, or three-day seminars that have no direct link to the schools and 
little follow-up support. Most of the multi -day training is offered in the summer, when leaders 
are not engaged in dealing with school improvement issues. As SREB noted in a 1 986 report, 
“one-shot seminars are useful to give. . . information. However, for persons to change behav- 
iors, activities need to include follow-up and coaching.” 

About half the state-run prog.ams also require administrators to complete a specified 
number of training hours or credits during a given period. Unless such prograrr a'"e carefully 
resigned to build on skills overtime (and they seldom are), they can become. ,cle more than 
a highly regulated system of “credit shopping” where those being trained have little respect 
for — or interest in — the courses they’re required to take. To make matters worse, those who 
run the programs can be overwhelmed by the paperwork that goes along with approving and 
tracking these hours. 

Corporations, colleges of business or management, and other organizations outside the 
education establishment frequently have highly sophisticated leadership development 
programs. But few state-run programs regularly take advantage of these resources. State 
programs are much more likely to draw on traditional education practitioners or private edu- 
cation training consultants to develop and deliver training. 

Are state-run programs effective? Most states evaluate their leadership programs through 
participant surveys, and most responses are highly favorable. But very few states are doing 
comprehensive evaluations of the training to assess its actual impact on school improve- 
ment. One exception is South Carolina, where a full-time, in-house researcher conducts effec- 
tiveness studies of leadership training programs. 

The best leadership programs build on public/private partnerships 

Some states have leadership development programs that are not under the direction of 
the state departments of education, operated by universities, professional associations, or a 
combination of organizations. They often have more freedom to design and implement com- 
prehensive leadership programs and are usually not burdened with the responsibility for 
routine training. 

Texas, Florida, Arkansas, and North Carolina all have independent leadership programs 
with similar characteristics: They serve a broad constituency: they draw their expertise from 
many sources, and they are flexible in the way they deliver the training. They also spend 
more time developing broad leadership skills than do most state-run programs. 

The Texas LEADership Center, operated by the Texas Association of School Administra- 
tors, serves as the state’s primary research and development agency for leadership training. 
The center works in partnership with other associations and businesses to design leadership 
programs and relies on regional education service centers of the Texas Education Agen' y to 
deliver the training. 
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The LEADership Center has strong ties with business. Created in partnership with the E.I. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., tht center’s team-oriented program builds leadership skills for 
all “school managers,” including teachers. The five-day Du Pont program has evolved into 
the state’s core leadership development curriculum and includes follow-up support for its 
graduates. 

Two SREB states, Arkansas and North Carolina, have university-based leadership pro- 
grams. In North Carolina, the legislature funds the 25-day residential Principals’ Executive 
Program atGNC-Chapel Hill. The majority of the 60-plus seminar presenters are drawn from 
departments outside the GNC School of Education. 

Arkansas’ Leadership Academy relies on collaborative partnerships with the corporate 
sector, higher education, government, and professional associations. Each partner contrib- 
utes to the development of week-long retreats for individual administrators and district teams, 
which must set goals and create improvement plans. 

Like Texas, Arkansas has developed an extensive leadership program using a team-ori- 
ented corporate training model . The Arkansas-based Wal-Mart Corporation supplied the ba- 
sic program, which has been customized for education leaders. While most Arkansas 
participants are from local school districts, each retreat includes representatives from univer- 
sities, professional associations, and businesses, providing a mix of backgrounds and view- 
p 'ints. 

Florida’s Comprehensive Accountability Training Act requires leadership training for all 
levels of management, from teachers to superintendents. The Florida Center for Advanced 
Interdisciplinary Leadership Development and Renewal coordinates the development of a 
wide selection of leadership programs. Five regional networks, along with the state’s 
universities, professional associations, and local districts collaborate to develop and deliver 
training. 

Many independent organizations have strong ties with state education departments. In 
Texas, for example, training programs are developed by a private association, but the state 
agency still delivers most of the training and provides direction and guidance for its develop- 
ment. In Arkansas, Florida, and North Carolina, independent academies provide state agen- 
cies with resources for leadership development that otherwise might not be available. 

It is likely state agencies will continue to be the best sources of routine training, including 
orientation programs for new administrators and workshops that keep school leaders up-to- 
date on rules and regulations. For in-depth training with a strong leadership focus, however, 
business, political, and education leaders seem to favor independent organizations who can 
draw on the experience and knowledge of a wide range of successful change agents — includ- 
ing many outside the field of education. 



More states should consider the extension service model 



Cultivating relationships with non-education organizations is a step that SREB states should 
consider as they look for ways to strengthen leadership programs. The state’s flagship uni- 
versities, with their large supply of intellectual resources, may offer the best opportunity to 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to leadership. 

In Georgia, the state leadership academy works closely with the Fanning Leadership 
Center, located at the Gniversity of Georgia. Training programs are developed through a 
design team that includes representatives from the business community and university de- 
partments that are not involved in education, as well as the College of Education, local school 
systems, and regional education service centers. 

The Fanning Center suggests a model that could be effective in other states: an indepen- 
dent leadership training center housed at a major state university and operating along lines 
similar to the federal Agricultural Extension Service, which is able to draw on the diverse 
resources of the university and the community as it conducts research, develops new tech- 
niques, and disseminates the most successful practices. 
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Leadership Development: 

The SREB Experience ^ 

Since 1990, when the Southern Regional Education Board began to develop and imple- 
ment its Leadership Academy, SREB has gained considerable insight into the necessary 
components of a leadership program focused on developing leaders who can improve schools. 

Underlying the SREB program is the belief that leadership skills — those common to ev- 
eryone in leadership roles — can be taught. Managerial skills are not the same for superinten- 
dents, principals, and teachers, but leadership skills are universal. Another underlying belief 
is that traditional programs for the preparation and certification of educators fall short of 
providing these skills, which are necessary to deal effectively with issues such as abuse and 
neglect, poverty, violence, drug abuse, and increasingly hard-to-reach students. 

The value of goal-setting 

While many states now offer continuing education programs for school leaders, much of 
the training is not linked to practical application iri the workplace. The SREB Leadership 
Academy uses goal-setting to make this connection. 

The SREB experience suggests that go^jl-setting is an essential component of leadership 
development. The goals must be lofty, they must be measurable, and they must clearly con- 
tribute to the improvement of student performance. 

The most successful agent for setting goals and linking training to the workplace is the 
vertical leadership team. The team, led by the superintendent, must include a cross-section 
of school leaders — principals, teachers, school board members — ^to be effective. (While sev- 
eral SREB states require school board training, most school boards are trained separately 
from school leaders, and the focus is not on leadership for change, but on basic functions, 
such as law and finance, or on relations with the superintendent.) 

The leadership team supplies the vital link between the training environment and the real 
world of the school. By concentrating on important goals and meeting regularly to maintain 
focus on those goals, the team becomes a significant force for change. 

Long-term interactive training 

The SREB experience suggests that leaders learn best while on the job, tackling practical 
issues and pursuing clearly defined goals. One-shot leadership training activities seldom make 
a difference in school performance. 

The SREB Leadership Academy works with five-member district teams over a four-year 
period, during the school year as well as in the summer, allowing teams to train while on the 
job. The seminars are informal, interactive workshops, encouraging a collegial relationship 
between participants and instructors. 
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Goal-setting shapes the Academy’s curriculum. The training is tied directly to practical 
issues in the team’s home district through its application to the team’s specific goals. 

A personal plan of improvement 

Because a leader’s personality and style influence the entire school atmosphere, per- 
sonal introspection is an essential component of leadership development. But few state pro- 
grams have a structured method to accomplish this objective. The SREB Leadership 
Academy’s program is specifically designed to provide insight to the individual participant 
regarding his or her leadership style. 

During an early training session, each team member’s leadership style is analyzed using 
a nationally recognized leadership evaluation. The participant answers a self-evaluation ques- 
tionnaire, which is then compared to evaluations answered by the participant’s peers, superi- 
ors, and subordinates. The computer-generated results are matched against a profile of an 
effective leader. Each team member uses this information to develop and implement a per- 
sonal plan of improvement. Participants can assess their progress when the questionnaire is 
administered a second time at the end of the four-year period. 

A tool for reflection 

When school leaders approach a decision-making situation, they generally act on the 
basis of their assumptions. Some assumptions that underlie leadership behavior are reliable 
and valid; others are biased and subjective. The Leadership Academy experience suggests 
that leaders who do not examine their underlying assumptions may repeat past failure. 

The SREB Leadership Academy uses a reflective learning journal as another way to 
promote personal growth. Participants make weekly entries in a personal journal as part of 
their self-assessment. Entries focus on a situation or event, the people involved, the action 
taken, and the writer’s reflection about the process. The journal’s purpose is to prompt reflec- 
tion so participants can recognize discrepancies between their intent and their actions, and 
they can modify their behavior and practice overtime. Leaders who use the journal method 
consistently begin to view themselves and others more objectively and learn to communicate 
more clearly. 




Coaching and mentoring 

A'.entoring is a common practice in corporate organizations — and increasingly in school 
classrooms. By sharing in the experience of a successful leader, a practitioner can more 
quickly learn the nuances and dynamics of a given environment or situation. The mentor can 
also serve as a sounding board for new ideas. 



In the SREB leadership program, a mentor or external peer coach is assigned to each 
team. The coach is a knowledgeable, veteran education leader. He or she attends training 
sessions and visits the team periodically at its home site. Because the mentor is not a part of 
the team’s school system and has no vested interest in the district’s operations or politics, he 
or she is not threatening to the team. 
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The peer coach has two primary functions. The first is to track progress toward the school 
system’s goals and offer the team ideas and technical assistance. The peer coach, who has 
access to each team member’s leadership profile and journal entries, monitors the progress 
of individual improvement plans. 

Collaboratives and partnerships 

To be successful in restructuring, schools need to address important issues that prevent 
students from succeeding. Children who are hungry, homeless, or abused cannot learn in 
any environment — no matter how flexible or adaptive. Schools should lead the effort to coor- 
dinate the work of public and private agencies that deliver services to children, with an em- 
phasis on early intervention. To do this, school leaders have to know how to collaborate. 

Teams participating in The SREB Leadership Academy learn how to forge community- 
based human service collaboratives, school advisory councils, and business partnerships. 
To help advance this process, a business partner from the team’s home community serves 
as a technical adviser. 

Evaluation 

Systematic evaluation of the impact of training programs on school improvement is vital 
to demonstrating that leadership development works. Scholarly studies show generally that 
there is a strong connection between successful schools and investment in hun'.an resources, 
but states must evaluate their own programs to demonstrate specific success. 

Positive feedback from seminar participants does not necessarily indicate success in the 
classroom. “We have to tie professional development to some kind of a result,’’ says one state 
professional development director. “We have to go back to the accountability for students. 
Do students learn? Are they improving?” 

The success of the SREB project is measured in three ways. The degree to which teams 
achieve their education goals helps determine the project’s effectiveness. Teams have five 
years to reach their goals. Progress toward the goals is measured each year and at the end 
of five years. 

The extent to which individual participants strengthen their leadership behavior also is a 
yardstick. The leadership style assessment is conducted at the beginning and end of the four- 
year training period. 

In addition, interviews are conducted with all participants to determine the extent to which 
they were influenced by the Academy’s program. Peers of participants are also interviewed to 
determine the degree of change in the participants’ leadership style. 
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The Challenges 
To Leadership Development 



In many states, leadership development is not a priority. Maryland lost its Professional 
Development Academy in 1 990. Virginia has seen professional development eliminated from 
the state Department of Education twice since 1991 . In Louisiana, the budget for the Admin- 
istrative Leadership Academy has dropped to less than half its original allocation in 1988. In 
Mississippi, state funding for the School Executive Management Institute has decreased to 
just above half its original allocation in 1982. Oklahoma also has faced funding reductions 
for professional development. Some states, including Oklahoma and Georgia, use registra- 
tion fees for some training programs to provide additional resources. 

“There is still that attitude among policymakers that leadership development is not nec- 
essary — that it’s fluff or an add-on,” says one state training director. “But the payoff takes 
time. We need some commitment to hang in there with it, but our legislators get very impa- 
tient about wanting to see change quickly.” 

'n some states, funding for leadership training is not equally available to all schools. More 
often than not, less well-to-do school systems have fewer resources and a greater need for 
leadership development. 

“Many of the districts that are knocking the top out have put money in professional 
development,” says one state education leader. “They have put money into curriculum. They 
have done training at every level to make it happen. You can’t expect the same results in 
other districts when you put in little or nothing.” 

Building public support 

Some states are finding that their efforts to emphasize accountability and results have 
met with widespread misunderstanding and opposition in the community. Educators often 
have difficulty explaining the rationale behind reform efforts in terms that make sense to the 
community. 

Leadership training may be the answer to this problem. Good leadership programs teach 
school leaders to avoid educational jargon and to respond honestly and accurately to public 
questions and criticism. “One of the things we teach is to always define your terms — or they 
will be defined for you,” says one state leadership trainer. 

Good leadership training also underscores th(^ need to train principals and teachers in 
new techniques and practices before reform takes place. Parents can’t be blamed for their 
skepticism when educators aren’t able to explain what they’re changing and why. 

The corporate connection 

The chief executive officer of a large company made this remark to one state profes- 
sional development director: “We are not putting any more money into school improvement 
until we do something about professional development.” 
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In general, the corporate community believes in leadership development and will work 
with states to improve schools through that avenue, but only if schools have the state support 
they need to build a basic leadership training program that emphasizes planning and team- 
work. 

“It sure does help when businesses say ‘we believe people need to be trained to work in 
teams,’” one state director says. 

Grovving leaders takes time 

Developing human resources can lead to better schools. Professional development direc- 
tors report that schools emphasizing professional development are more successful, but in 
most cases the change is gradual. 

“We already can show gains where we have had intensive professional development for 
primary teachers,” reports one state director. “We should be expected to show that there is 
progressive change, but we are not going to quickly get where we’ve never been.” 

In an era of local accountability and school-level decisionmaking, a serious commitment 
to long-term leadership development is critical. Local educators can’t be expected to improve 
student performance if they lack the leadership skills they need to decide what to do and how 
to get it done. 
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A State-by-State Review 

Of Education Leadership Programs 

Alabama 

Highlights: 

• Attempts are being made to customize ieadership training to participants’ forma- 
tive euaiuations according to the iocai schools’ and school systems’ professional 
development plans. 

• The Office of Professional Development offers training programs for new and ex- 
perienced school leaders. 

• The Office of Professional Development coordinates training opportunities using 
certified trainers for the various programs. 

• The Office of Professional Development provides a resource handbook that lists 
the training programs available, resource persons, professional readings, and 
audiovisual materials that are linked to competencies outlined in the formative 
evaluation program. 

• Funding is modest, approximately $450,000, which includes state and federal 
(Chapter 2) funds. 

Alabama is in the midst of a court-ordered modification of the school funding process 
and implementation of reform legislation as passed by the state legislature. The state, how- 
ever, is moving ahead with a focus on leadership development, and new and experienced 
administrators are among the target groups. Plans have been developed to provide training 
and development for the prospective administrator as well. 

Leadership training is conducted through the Office of Professional Development of the 
Alabama State Department of Education. Formerly the LEAD Academy, the Office of Profes- 
sional Development was established inside the DOE in 1993, after the expiration of federal 
LEAD funding. 

Components of professional development that relate to new and experienced administra- 
tors are in place, and the program for prospective administrators is in the developmental 
stages. Training programs are available to first- and second-year principals and are being 
planned for new superintendents. Programs also are available to experienced principals, cen- 
tral office staff, and superintendents. The program for prospective administrators will target 
assistant principals and others certified in administration. 

The content of the state’s leadership training program for individuals is based on two 
general elements; the goals and desired improvement of local schools and school systems 
through a school/system improvement plan, and the results of the individuals’ formative 
evaluations and the individual professional development plans. 
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Through the state’s mandated personnel evaluation system, administrators are required, 
with assistance from an immediate supervisor, to develop individual professional develop- 
ment plans based on results of their evaluations. The leadership program seeks to provide 
training to assist administrators in meeting the specific competencies outlined in the assess- 
ment, as well as to provide additional enrichment opportunities. Recent legislation passed by 
the legislature requires each local school system to develop, implement, and evaluate a pro- 
fessional development plan based on a needs assessment. 

The Office of Professional Development compiles a resource handbook that lists all train- 
ing programs, dates, contacts, locations, and telephone numbers. The guide also lists sug- 
gestions for reading materials and audiovisuals for use by study groups, it also provides a list 
of resource persons — practicing administrators in and out of Alabama who have developed 
high-quality programs or who are available to share their expertise. Plans are to computerize 
and expand this resource. 

The state’s two-year program for new principals will be expanded to include summer 
sessions, during which the MASSP’s Springfield program will be provided. Other days will be 
scheduled throughout the school year and will focus on training according to identified needs. 
First-year principals will be paired with experienced principals trained to serve as mentors 
and coaches. The second-year program will encourage new principals to develop a portfolio 
and individual growth plans, and the mentoring program will continue through the second 
year. Principals will also have opportunities to participate in other licensed programs, such as 
Leader 1 23, From the Desk Of..., Facilitative Leadership, and Achieving Customer Focused 
Schools. 

The program for experienced principals involves competency and leadership training 
along with continued development of individual growth plans. Principals are encouraged to 
join a peer assistance network within their region. The network will encourage study groups 
and the sharing of best practices. 

Programs for central office staff and superintendents will include leadership training that 
will involve peer assistance networks, individual assessments, and professional growth plans. 
Topics for workshops and seminars will be determined by identified needs. 

The Office of Professional Development serves as an assistance team. Staff members 
coordinate various programs and provide assistance as requested. The trainer-of-trainers 
model is used to provide training in the various prognrns. A cadre of trainers is in place for 
each program. This allows local education practitioners, business and industry leaders, na- 
tionally known authorities, state DOE specialists, experts from other states, and college and 
university faculty to provide training, coaching, and networking opportunities. These authori- 
ties also serve as resources for design teams — selected professionals with expertise in pro- 
gram development who assist in designing programs based on local needs. 

The state of Alabama and the state Department of Education provide no direct funding to 
local schools or school systems for professional development, but the DOE does pay partici- 
pant expenses for training. Recent efforts at the state level indicate that some funds may be 
provided to each local system and school in the 1995-96 school year. 
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The 1994-95 budget for the Office of Professional Development is $257,000 from state 
funds ano $224,000 in Chapter 2 funds. 



Arkansas 

Highlights: 

• The Arkanscis Academy for Leadership Training and School-Based Management 
was created by a partnership of universities, educational cooperatives, business 
corporations, professional eissociations and government agencies, with approval 
of the state DOE. 

• The academy focuses its efforts in four areas: I) district support, 2) leadership 
development, 3) research, information and technology, 4) and recruitment of mi- 
nority leaders. 

• About 65 percent of the state’s superintendents have completed a week-long Stra- 
tegic Leadership Institute, and 300 employees of DOE have completed both team 
and individual institutes. 

• DOE funding of $150,000 was matched by a similar grant from the Walton Family 
Foundation for DOE participation in the institute. Tyson Foods provides its mod- 
ern Management Development Center for the institute, including lodging and meals. 

• A distinguishing feature of the academy is its empheisis on the collaborative deliv- 
ery of services among its 40 partners to the schools and educators. 

In Arkansas, leadership development is a collaborative effort. Universities, professional 
associations, corporations, educational cooperatives, and the Arkansas Department of Edu- 
cation work together to deliver services to schools and their leaders. This approach requires 
each partner to contribute to program development and implementation. 

The Arkansas Academy for Leadership Training and School-Based Management pro- 
vides services in four categories: district support; leadership development; research, infor- 
mation, and technology; and identification and recruitment of minority leaders. 

The legislature established the academy in 1991 and has funded it through the state 
department of education. It is housed at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, which pro- 
vides offices, furniture, equipment and utilities, and serves as the fiscal agent. 

The academy’s leadership development programs provide training for principals, super- 
intendents, other administrators, teachers, and school board members. Also targeted are 
parents, business and community leaders, students, higher education faculty and deans, and 
government agency personnel. 

Training is conducted in week-long st tegic leadersiiip institutes for teams and individu- 
als. In the past, the training for individuals has focused on superintendents and CEOs of the 
academy’s partner organizations, but now the focus is shifting to principals and central office 
administrators. 
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Training for individuals is conducted at the Tyson Management Development Center in 
Russellville, which has space for 36 people. Of those slots, 26 are reserved for the targeted 
group, such as superintendents or principals. Ten are for representatives of the academy s 
partners. These include deans of colleges of education, presidents of professional associa- 
tions, state board members, and corporate executives. 

The content of this training is based on the Wal-Mart Institute of Retailing but has been 
customized for education by the original program designers and the academy through the 
use of contemporary issues. For example, superintendents focus on building a school-board 
team of members who hold opposing views. 

Other topics include building effective teams, challenging traditional processes, influenc- 
ing people, impacting results, and leading leaders. As of October 1995, 65 percent of the 
state’s superintendents had attended the institute. 

In addition to individual training, team training involves seven-member groups from school 
districts and universities. The districts send teams who are charged with developing strategic 
action plans or advancing school improvement strategies. 

Each team is supported by a district commitment to implement the action plan devel- 
oped at the institute. Only districts whose superintendents have previously attended an insti- 
tute, or whose superintendent attends with the team, may participate. 

Teams from universities and from the state department of education also participate in 
the academy’s leadership institutes. One university team used the training as part of its plan 
for redesigning a college of education program. The office of the governor and the state 
department of education sent a team to design the legislative recommendations for the state’s 
early childhood initiative. 

The objectives of team -based training encompass strengthening leadership skills, build- 
ing teamwork, expanding vision, linking resources and ideas to improve planning, electronic 
communication, developing plans and products to achieve district and school goals in line 
with state and national goals, and expanding the network of leaders in Arkansas. The acad- 
emy has begun using in-state trainers and continues to build that capacity for conducting the 
team training. 

While the legislature provided baseline funding of $300,000 for the leadership academy’s 
First three years, that funding increased to $600,000 for 1 995-96. In addition, the state depart- 
ment of education has provided funding for special projects and program startup. Substan- 
tial support is provided by business partners. In 1994. the Walton Family Foundation provided 
more than $350,000. Tyson Foods, Inc. contributes use of its management development 
center facilities as well as room and board for participants at an estimated value of more than 
$20,000 per institute. Also, leadership academy partners have contributed their time, whose 
value is estimated at $200,000. 

The academy has funded extensive independent evaluations o,' its programs, and evalu- 
ation results are considered in planning and developing future proc rams. 
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Florida 



Highlights: 

• The Florida Council on Education Management provides leadership for selecting, 
designing, offering, evaluating, and conducting research on leadership develop- 
ment in Florida. 

• Specific programs are selected or developed for use in Florida. Trainers and mas- 
ter trainers are prepared to conduct the programs. 

• Two leadership development programs for superintendents are offered with sal- 
ary incentives for participation. 

• The legislature has annually appropriated funds for leadership and organizational 
development at $3. 1 rnillion over the last several years. 

Florida’s Comprehensive Accountability Training Act guides the development and dis- 
semination of an array of leadership training activities delivered through state, regional, and 
district-level programming. Leadership training is available to superintendents, school board 
members, district-level leaders, principals, and teachers. 

The Florida Council on Educational Management is the core of the leadership develop- 
ment system. The system includes five regional Management Development Networks that 
deliver training and assist local districts. The Center for Leadership Development within the 
Department of Education complements the regional efforts by offering training programs 
that can best be coordinated and administered on a statewide basis. 

In December 1 994, the Center for Leadership Development was administratively assigned 
to the Florida Association of District School Superintendents, forming a collaborative part- 
nership among the center, the Florida Department of Education, and the Florida Association 
of District School Superintendents. 

The partnership has direct responsibility for leadership development training to school 
boards, superintendents, district-level leaders, school principals, and teachers. Program de- 
livery is made possible through grants to other organizations, including the Florida School 
Boards’ Association and the Florida Association of District School Superintendents. 

At the direction of the FCEM, the partnership generates specific training programs and 
then cultivates statewide capacity for their delivery through a train-the-trainer model. Master 
trainers train, certify, and periodically re-examine program trainers. National and state leader- 
ship training experts and local practitioners lead the programs. 

Specific activities offered through this partnership include the programs described below. 

The Special Qualification Salary Supplement Program includes several training modules, 
including Core Concepts for Leadership, Using Time for What You Value, Legal Aspects of 
Leading a Florida School District, Economic Forces Impacting Education, Collective Bar- 
gaining, The Superintendent as Educational Leader, Leadership for Florida’s Future, and 
other contemporary leadership issues for superintendents. 
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The Chief Executive Officer Leadership Development Program is a year-long program for 
superintendents. It involves two phases. The first focuses on continuous quality improve- 
ment, decision-making, creative leadership, goal-setting, and learning from experience. The 
second, a competency acquisition phase, provides learning partners who assist superinten- 
dents in applying phase one knowledge and skills. 

The Superintendent Leadership Development Program is an on-going developmental pro- 
gram that builds on the above programs through training activities such as Executive Think- 
ing, Challenges Facing Florida Superintendents, and Orientation for Mew Superintendents. 

Facilitative Leadership is a three-day program aimed at educational leaders of all levels. It 
focuses on empowering all members of the educational team to work together to make deci- 
sions collaboratively. About 6,000 state educators have participated in this program. 

Assisting Change in Education is a four-day session followed by two one-day debriefing 
sessions and a two- to three-day wrap-up. It is aimed at outside consultants who provide 
technical support for schools, including DOE staff, central office personnel, school board 
members, and university faculty, and focuses on trust and rapport building, organizational 
diagnosis, resource utilization, and capacity building. 

Achieving Extraordinary Customer Relations in Education is a two-day program aimed at 
all educators to help them understand who their customers are and how to serve and appre- 
ciate them. 

Investment in Excellence involves three full days or five half days and a two-day follow-up 
seminar. Through video presentations, Lou Tice of The Pacific Institute presents a program 
of video presentations about humans’ unlimited capacity for growth; change, and creativity. 

Think and Work Smarter is a two-day program introducing participants to techniques 
and skills that will improve their ability to organize the talents of others. It includes the intro- 
duction of thinking processes and tools to enhance the effectiveness of groups. It is aimed at 
district staff, school board members, administrators, teachers, and parents. 

Leadership Development for Teachers is a 45-hour program for teachers who want to 
develop knowledge and skills relevant to school improvement. It is delivered in three compo- 
nents; personal assessmerit, changing schools, and influencing strategies. 

Power Relationships for Systems Improvement, aimed at vertical teams and top manage- 
ment, helps participants understand power relationships and explore possibilities for new 
partnerships among leaders at all levels. 

Total Quality Management was designed to help all school improvement stakeholders 
create a culture of continuous improvement. 

In addition to these programs for all school leaders, the partnership oversees training for 
the developmei .1 of principals. It approves local Human Resources Management Develop- 
ment programs, which each school district is required i > develop and which includes exten- 
sive preparation for new principals. These programs must be based on 1 9 competencies for 
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principals developed by FCEM. The partnership also approves all education and leadership 
development programs offered in Florida universities. 

Working directly with local systems, the Florida Association of District School Superin- 
tendents conducts organization and management reviews of local school districts at their 
request. The review, carried out by a team of education, leadership, and management ex- 
perts, is designed to help a school district enhance its overall organization. It examines orga- 
nizational processes to determine their impact on the district’s mission. Similar studies on 
staffing and administrative compensation also are provided to districts by request. Superin- 
tendents and school boards must concur in a request for a special study. 

The partnership evaluates its programs through extensive participant surveys that in- 
clude written comments and scale ratings. It also contracts with independent evaluators and 
universities to conduct evaluations. For example, in an evaluation of facilitative leadership 
skills across the state, the University of Central Florida conducted hundreds of interviews and 
gathered testimonials. 

Under the Comprehensive Accountability Training Act, the legislature approved $3. 1 million 
in funds for statewide and regional leadership development, an amount that has remained 
constant as an annual appropriation during the past several years. The goal of this training 
support system is to implement a student-centered, results-based accountability system in 
every school. 



Georgia 

Highlights: 

• The DOE Leadership Academy develops and facilitates the delivery of a number of 
group dynamics, team building, and interpersonal skills training sessions to as- 
piring and practicing leadership personnel. 

• The academy also manages the School Leadership Institute for the Governor’s 
office. This program is targeted at building-level leaders and extends over a three- 
year period. 

• The academy collaborates with SREB, the Fanning Leadership Center at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the state Chamber of Commerce to offer intensive training 
for teams of leaders from thirteen school systems. 

• The DOE contracts with the Georgia School Boards Association and other agen- 
cies and cissociations to train board members. 

• The legislature appropriated approximately $1.2 million in 1995 for these pro- 
grams with about half of the budget earmarked for the Governor’s School Leader- 
ship Institute. The state also supplies $30 million directly to the local systems for 
professional development. 
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The Leadership Academy of the Georgia Department of Education houses the Georgia 
Education Leadership Academy, F^iblic School Recruitment Services, Teacher Induction Ser- 
vices, and Staff Development Services. The academy, created through the 1986 Quality 
Basic Education Act, provides leadership training for aspiring and practicing superintendents, 
principals and central office staff, local school board members, and DOE staff. 

The academy develops and delivers programs through partnerships with several internal 
and external groups and organizations, including professional associations, the state s 16 
Regional Education Service Centers, universities, businesses, private consultants, and SREB. 
Through a business coalition called the Georgia Partnership for Excellence in Education, the 
academy has access to business leaders. The academy also develops some training pro- 
grams in house. 

As an example of one partnership, the academy works with the Gniversity of Georgia s 
Fanning Leadership Center, an interdisciplinary organization that has developed three train- 
ing modules focusing on generic leadership skills. These are team building, effective commu- 
nication, and conflict resolution. 

The academy’s most extensive program is the three-year Governor’s School Leadership 
Institute, which helps school-level leaders facilitate positive school change. During their first 
year, participants attend a seven-day summer session as well as fall and spring sessions of 
two days each. During the second and third years, participants attend a two-day summer 
session, a fall regional meeting, and a spring session. Participants must submit change projects, 
and they receive grants to assist in implementation. 

Program topics include mission and goals for the 21 st century, inventing schools for the 
21st century, organizational behavior, effecting change, environmental scanning, decision 
making, executive thinking, leadership in groups, performance development, linkages to 
business and parent partnerships, and goal setting. 

Participants’ leadership styles are assessed by themselves as well as by peers, subordi- 
nates, and supervisors. They participate in computer simulations of school problems, experi- 
ential modules, large- and small-group exercises, and networking. They also participate in 
cultural enrichment activities such as museum and theater visits. 

Governor’s School participants may also take part in other programs offered through the 
RESAs. These programs are titled Leadership and Teamwork, which assists school improve- 
ment teams in working together; Colleagues for School Success, which provides technical 
on-site assistance in implementing school-improvement plans; and Site-Based Leadership, 
which provides on-site assistance in implementing site-based management. 

Also offered through the academy is the Superintendent Professional Development Pro- 
gram, a collaborative effort with the Georgia School Superintendents Association, the Geor- 
gia School Boards Association, the Gniversity of Georgia, Georgia State Gniversity, and bur.,iness 
leaders of BellSouth Corp., Coca-Cola Co., and IBM Corp. The two-year program is available 
to administrators who aspire to become superintendents. Since Georgia is in the process of 
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moving from electing to appointing superintendents, the program includes a component to 
assist school boards in selecting superintendents. 

The aspiring superintendent training is offered in a two-tiered program. The first tier fo- 
cuses on practical administration of school systems, including facilities, finance, law, curricu- 
lum development, technology, and human resources. The second focuses on leadership 
development, including change management, individual and group dynamics, and gover- 
nance. 

The program includes a newly developed assessment center designed by the American 
Association of School Administrators and the Nation.jl Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Each participant develops a professional development plan based on assessment. 
They also conduct action research projects and are paired with practicing superintendents. 

In cooperation with the state superintendents association. New Superintendents’ Orienta- 
tion is periodically conducted. Topics include relations with the school board, relations with 
the state board and education department, law, personnel, curriculum, the media, the com- 
munity, and emerging trends. Regional follow-up training is available on request. 

The leadership academy also offers a New Leaders Institute for entry-level administrators 
whose curriculum is based on the Georgia Leadership Evaluation Instrument and the skill 
areas addressed in the principal assessment center programs. Participants meet for nine 
days during one year. For experienced administrators, the academy offers Education’s Lead- 
ership Georgia, a year-long program based on the Excellent Principal inventory program. 
lo;>ics include visioning, 2 1 st century schools, power and politics, building public support, 
and strategic leadership. The Assistant Principal Development Program offers assessment 
and skill development for assistant principals and lead teachers. Principals and other educa- 
tors deliver this training. 

In cooperation with SREB, the academy sponsors the Next Generation School Project, 
which involves 1 3 school leadership teams who participate in SREB’s Leadership Academy. 

The academy also offers the NASSP Assessment Center through the Georgia State Uni- 
versity Principals’ Center and at several satellite locations. Other NASSP leadership programs, 
including Let’s Talk, From the Desk Of..., and Leader 1 23, are offered upon request. 

The academy is required by law to provide training to school board members in associa- 
tion with the Georgia School Boards Association and other agencies and associations. Train- 
ing includes a one-day orientation tor new members, and one day of training per year for 
veteran members. 

The academy is funded through registration fees, in-kind contributions from private orga- 
nizations and local school systems, and state funds. The academy budget for fiscal year 1 995 
was $1.2 million. In 1 994, the budget was just over $1 million. For 1993, the budget was 
$600,000. For 1 992, $287 ,000, and for 1 99 1 , $563,499. Almost half the current budget is 
designated for the Governor’s School Leadership Institute. 
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The academy evaluates programs through participant feedback and is in the process of 
conducting an effectiveness study of the Governor’s School Leadership Institute, with the 
goal of measuring the program’s impact on school change. 

Georgia also provides $30 million directly to local school systems for professional devel- 
opment. The state’s Quality Basic Education Act requires local school systems to submit a 
plan for comprehensive staff development activities for local educators. Local systems may 
provide staff development opportunities or fund a professional development stipend for col- 
lege courses or other acceptable credit-bearing activities. 



IKentucky 

Highlights: 

• The Kentucky Education Reform Act includes one of the most sweeping profes- 
sional development mandates in the nation. 

• All local districts are required to develop a comprehensive plan for training their 
leadership personnel. All superintendents are required to engage in a personal 
growth plan approved by DOE’s Division of Professional Development. 

• DPD certifies trainers, approves training programs, and publishes a directory of 
programs. 

• All programs must support KERA goals and superintendents are trained and tested 
in five areas: 1 ) school law, 2) school finance, 3) school management, 4) school- 
based decision-making, and 5) school curriculum. 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 increased requirements and set in motion 
new plans for professional development in the state. The plans are based on the legislation s 
goals of greater accountability for improved school performance and student achievement. 

In an effort to align professional development experiences with the needs and goals of 
local districts, Kentucky requires each local district and school to write an Annual Profes- 
sional Development Plan, which must be approved by the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion. The Division of Professional Development coordinates a peer review process to approve 
these plans. 

For 1 995, the state allocated $1 1 .6 million to generate professional development plans at 
the local and state levels. Funding for 1996 is set at $14.5 million. In 1995, $18 per pupil will 
flow directly to localities for professional development. In 1 996, $23 per pupil will be allo- 
cated to localities. The state will keep $2 per pupil each year for development of statewide 
programming. This total allocation has grown from $4 million per year in the 1990-92 bien- 
nium and $10 million in 1992-94. Of the funds allocated to districts, a minimum of 65 percent 
must be provided to school-based councils. The actual dollar amounts are determined by 
average daily attendance in the schools. 
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Schools that develop and implement their plans receive assistance and support, are as- 
sured training based on individual school needs, and are eligible to participate in district, 
regional, and state training programs. Local districts or groups of districts may also set up 
their own leadership development programs. Schools are urged to use a variety of models 
that include action-based research, guided observation and feedback, study teams, and teacher 
networks. 

in an effort to enable small districts to pool resources, Kentucky also requires that school 
districts with less than 20,000 students belong to professional development consortia, made 
up of two or more districts. This statutory requirement expires in June 1 995, but districts 
may elect to continue these relationships. 

Kentucky’s Effective Instructional Leadership Act, enacted in 1984, requires administra- 
tors to receive 42 clock hours of training every two years. Those covered under the law are 
principals, assistant principals, instructional supervisors, directors of special education, and 
guidance counselors. Educators who do not complete the requirements are placed on one-year 
probation. If the requirements are not met, the state may revoke certification. 

While it provides little training directly, the Division of FYofessional Development approves 
all training and providers of training in Kentucky. The division offers technical assistance, 
support, and guidance in determining the types of training offered around the state. 

Training is provided by professional organizations, private training organizations, univer- 
sities, other government agencies, and local school districts. In 1 994, the division approved 
1 ,500 training programs. One provider may offer as many as 1 5 to 20 programs. The division 
publishes a listing of programs, including the name, content, provider, and cost of each 
program. Organizations or districts wishing to offer training programs must submit proposals 
to the Division of Professional Development for approval. 

Program content must support KERA goals. Specific leadership skills that should be 
Included in the training content are encouraging innovation, planning and implementing 
change, serving diverse constituencies, acquiring and interpreting relevant information, re- 
sisting premature judgments, resolving complex problems, communicating expectations, 
developing and empowering others, balancing complex demands, and understanding per- 
sonal strengths. Training should also include management competencies, such as planning, 
directing, and accounting. Training in law, curriculum assessment, and personnel evaluation 
also is expected. 

Superintendents in Kentucky are required to be trained and tested in five areas: school 
law, school finance, school manaiement, school curriculum, and school-based 
decision-making. They must pass a comprehensive test to be eligible for continued employ- 
ment, a requirement established by KERA. 

A program curriculum, written with the advice of attorneys, superintendents, university 
professors, and other expert consultants, was completed in 1 994. This curriculum was then 
field-tested and revised by a private training organization. Superintendents and university 
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personnel now deliver the training to the superintendents. Universities coordinate the pro- 
gram under an agreement with the Kentucky Department of Education. 

The comprehensive test inci . ^s two multiple-choice tests in law and finance. Tests in 
management, school-based decision-making, and curriculum assessment require written 
answers based on scenarios. A team of readers judges these answers. 

Superintendent assessment is also required by KERA legislation. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary Scnooi Principals and the American Association of School Administrators 
developed a program for Kentucky based on the NASSP’s Principal Assessment Center and 
on research about superintendent job responsibilities. Superintendents receive confidential 
feedback that serves as the basis for a personal development plan. Superintendents who do 
not complete the training, testing, and assessment lose their eligibility for employment. They 
must also meet a continuing education requirement of 2 1 clock hours per year toward an 
individual growth plan or of participation in the effective leader programs. 

KERA also requires principals to be assessed, using a NASSP-like assessment program. 
All principals must complete the assessment within one year of employment to be eligible to 
continue. Principals, like superintendents, develop individual plans that guide their choices of 
training activities. 

State funds are appropriated at $800,000 for each year of the 1994-96 biennium for 
testing, training, and assessment of superintendents and principals. 

The Kentucky Department of Education has developed a long-term program of leader- 
ship development for principals, which includes recruitment and induction programs as well 
as continuing education. By January 1997, the state also plans to link university preparation 
programs for administrators with assessment and continuing education training. 

Louisiana 

Highlights: 

• The Department of Education manages the Administratioe Leadership Academy 
with 3,500 local school members. Members are required to earn 15 ALA credits 
eoery /loe years. 

• ALA establishes content guidelines in three categories: 1) leadership and man- 
agement, 2) instructional superoision, and 3) organizational administration. 

• More than 40 school teams haoe enrolled in a continuous quality improvement 
program offered by the A LA staff 

• ALA, in conjunction with Southeastern Louisiana CInioersity, offers a two-year 
internship program for new principals, and a one-year program for assistant prin- 
cipals, 

• ALA is funded in 1995-96 with state appropriations of $300,000 for the principal 
and assistant principal programs and $100,000 for the academy, and $125,700 in 
federal funds. 



In Louisiana, the Administrative Leadership Academy guides the continuing education 
activities of administrators under the authority of the State Board of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education. Superintendents, principals, assistant principais, and central office adminis- 
trators who supervise instructionai programs or personnel are members of the academy and 
are required to earn 1 5 ALA credits every five years. Each credit earned requires 1 0 hours of 
instruction. No credit is awarded for being a training provider. 

The roie of the ALA is to assess needs, create programs and budgets, and develop and 
implement workshops, courses, and activities. The academy staff provides some training 
directly, but it also approves programs provided by sponsoring organizations and requests by 
individuai administrators to receive academy credit for attending conferences or training pro- 
grams. The academy is also responsible for monitoring renewal credits acquired by its 3,500 
members. 

To perform its tasks, the academy has estabiished content guidelines that all approved 
training programs must address. They are divided into three categories: 

Leadership and management programs including such topics as vision, goal-setting, time 
management, resource management, delegating, problem-solving, decision-making, moti- 
vation, leadership styles and characteristics, and communication. 

Instructional administration training focusing on development; implementation and evalu- 
ation of curricula; supervision, development and evaluation of staff performance; student 
performance; student services; and parent-community involvement. 

Organizational administration activities emphasizing physical environment, school cli- 
mate, development of community support, fiscal management, technology, policy imple- 
mentation, and coliective bargaining. 

State law requires that training be available on both regional and statewide bases. Admin- 
istrators may earn academy credit through approved programs offered by local school dis- 
tricts, private or professional organizations, the state Department of Education or other state 
agencies. Participants can receive the most academy credits for participation in a 
self-contained, single-theme training session — a minimum of one -half credit to a maximum of 
five. Special approval is required for more than five credits. A conference involving concur- 
rent sessions on different topics can be approved for a maximum of one credit. Administra- 
tors also may earn three academy credits for one college course taken during the five-year 
renewai period. 

Recently, the state Board of Elementary and Secondary Education aliocated $2 miiiion 
for a new professional development program to train in new and innovative teaching meth- 
ods and management skills. Proposals may come from local districts (public or private), 
colieges or universities, or the State Department of Education. 

The most extensive academy-sponsored program is the Louisiana Principal Internship 
Program, required by the state board. The two-year program for new principals provides 30 
hours of training each year. Participants receive three academy credits. The curriculum is 
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based on Principals for Our Changing Schools: Knowledge and Skill Base from the National 
Policy Board for Educational Administration. 

The Principal internship Program includes statewide meetings, area meetings, and on- 
site visits. The content of the area meetings is based on local needs. Participants must as- 
semble portfolios indicating successful completion. University professors and local practitioners 
conduct the field training. Southeastern Louisiana University, under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Education, coordinates the program. Funding for the program comes from the state 
board, with additional funding from private sources. 

The state board also requires newly appointed assistant principals to participate in a one- 
year, 30-hour internship that consists of regional training sessions provided through the De- 
partment of Education Regional Service Centers. The content of the training is based on 
survey information received. Assistant principals who are promoted to principal participate 
in the principal internship. 

Another program sponsored by the academy is Quality Schools for Louisiana, delivered 
by academy staff and the Effective Schools Bureau staff. This program provides training in 
Continuous Quality Improvement for school-based teams at three levels. Level I consists of 
five hours of CQl awareness training. Level II encompasses six five-hour sessions of basic 
training for a total of 30 hours. Level III requires 1 0 hours of “continuous" training based on 
the teams’ needs. 

Teams that complete awareness training and want to commit to participation in the basic 
training must work on school -improvement projects. The Quality Schools program is volun- 
tary and has been undertaken by more than 40 school teams, each consisting of the district 
superintendent, two central office supervisors, one school board member, the school princi- 
pal, three teachers, and two students. This program is funded through a federal Title II grant. 

Other programs sponsored through the academy are the NASSP’s Leader 1 23 and Spring- 
field programs. In 1995-96, the academy is discontinuing the NASSP’s Assessment Center 
program due to lack of staff and funding, but it will probably be offered again in the future. 
Trainers, facilitators, coaches, and mentors for NASSP programs are local district personnel 
(available on a limited basis) and academy staff. 

In an effort to stretch resources, the academy staff has recruited other state education 
department personnel to provide additional training for academy members. These programs 
include Total Quality Management/Continuous Quality Improvement; 4MAT, an instructional 
and organizational model focusing on.personal learning styles; discussions of Steven Covey’s 
Seven Habits of Highly Effective People; Strengthening Local Evaluation; and Leadership for 
Change. 

The academy is periodically evaluated by an independent consultant contracted by the 
State Board of Education. Individual programs are evaluated by participants through sur- 
veys, and results are summarized and provided to sponsoring or ganizations. 
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Funding for the Administrative Leadership Academy comes from the State Board of El- 
ementary and Secondary Education. For fiscal year 1993-94, the board allocated $300,000 
for the academy. An additional $1 50,000 in federal funds was received for the Quality Schools 
Program. During fiscal year 1994-95, the allocation for the academy was $300,000 (from the 
board) and $125,747 (from Title 11) for the Quality Schools Program. 

Fiscal year 1 995-96 funding includes $300,000 for the Principal and Assistant Principal 
Internship programs; $100,000 for the Administrative Leadership Academy; and $125,700 
for the Quality Schools for Louisiana program. 



Maryland 

Highlights: 

• During fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995, the Staff Deuelopment Branch of the 
DOE coordinated a school improvement leadership training program targeted at 
local schools that were in the bottom 10 percent of Maryland’s performance 
rankings. About 150 of the state’s 1,280 local schools qualified for this training. 

• The program content focused on eissisting school improvement teams in the de- 
velopment of improvement plans, interpretation and use of student performance 
data, benchmarking, and a 10-step process for school improvement. 

• By the end of fiscal year 1995, more than 700 local educators had participated in 
the training. 

• The state’s performance standards provide procedures for the State Board of Edu- 
cation to intervene in schools that are failing to make sustained and substantive 
progress toward the satisfactory standards. 

• During fiscal years 1 994 and 1 995, the base budget for the school improvement 
leadership training was $90,000. An additional $20,000 in federal Chapter 1 funds 
were dedicated to this program each year. Most of the funds were consumed by 
paying for substitutes for teachers leaving their cleissrooms and for stipends for 
teachers attending summer training. 

• Beginning in fiscal year 1995, and extending into fiscal year 1996, the approach 
of the DOE shifted from direct delivery of school improvement leadership training 
to a capacity-building approach. Technical Assistance/Support Teams have been 
identified by 22 of 24 local school systems. The DOE has provided training similar 
in content to the school improvement leadership training. These teams are e.K- 
pected to provide the on-site training and eissistance needed by the low perform- 
ing schools. 

Low-performing schools have been the target for state-sponsored leadership training in 
Maryland. During fiscal year 1994-1995, the role of the state DOE was to deliver the training 
directly to school improvement teams. Schools in or near the bottom 1 0 percent of Maryland’s 
performance rankings were eligible for the state-sponsored School Improvement Leadership 
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Training. Beginning in fiscal year 1995, the role of the state DOE has been to help develop 
the capacity of local school system personnel to provide the support for low-performing 
schools, through the establishment of Technical Assistance/Support Teams. 

The Maryland State Department of Education’s Staff Development Branch coordinates 
the program. Trainers come from four divisions within the department and from two local 
school systems. One local college faculty member also helps with the training. The program 
began in October 1993. Prior to that, Maryland had no state-sponsored leadership training 
available since the abolishment of its professional development academy in 1990. 

Eligible schools are Title 1 schools that are in program improvement, and schools receiv- 
ing state funds for improvement through the state’s Challenge Schools program. Approxi- 
mately 150 of Maryland’s 1,280 schools participated in the state-sponsored school 
improvement leadership training. This direct training was provided to principals, school im- 
provement teams, and central office personnel who directly served those schools. It is ex- 
pected that more schools will benefit from the local Technical Assistance/Support Teams. 

The leadership training content has focused on preparing teams to produce school im- 
provement plans that reflect the specific needs of the school and that include viable long- 
term solutions to school problems. A major goal of the program has been to train administrators 
and school improvement teams to read and interpret state performance data to guide plan- 
ning. School improvement plans are reviewed as part of the process of approving school 
requests for state funding. The state DOE is currently involved in developing a standardized 
process for reviewing school improvement plans. Beginning Jan. 1 , 1 996, all school improve- 
ment plans reviewed by the state DOE will be expected to meet the requirements of this 
standardized process. This process will allow local schools and systems to submit a single 
school improvement plan for multiple funding uses. 

The training program content encompasses the following: Maryland’s 10-step process 
for school improvement, facilitative leadership, understanding and using data, the need for 
staff development to support school improvement, tools for monitoring and evaluating 
progress, and effective programs and practices. Topics also include team-building, the change 
process, recent instructional research, effective administration, problem-solving and evalua- 
tion, and benchmarking for continuous improvement. Maryland has certified 23 trainers in 
facilitative leadership. 

By August 1995, the department had delivered entry-level training and team training to 
more than 700 educators, with a result of markedly improved school improvement plans. 
Those who completed the training, however, requested continued support for successful imple- 
mentation of their plans. It is expected that this need will be met by the local Technical 
Assistance/Support Teams. 

Maryland's focus on low-performing schools is based on the state’s accountability pro- 
gram — the Maryland School Performance Program — established in 1 990. Under this program, 
local schools that do not make sustained and significant progress toward satisfactory stan- 
dards are subject to state reconstitution. Performance reports are published annually and 
made available to the public. 
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During fiscal years 1 994 and 1 995, the base budget for the school improvement leader- 
ship training was $90,000 of designated federal Chapter 2 funds. An additional $20,000 in 
federal Chapter 1 funds were dedicated each year to this program. Most of the funds were 
consumed by paying for substitutes for teachers leaving their classrooms and for teachers’ 
stipends who attended the summer training. Training has been provided by state staff who 
also have other program responsibilities. 

Currently, the program is being evaluated using the first two levels of the Kirkpartick four- 
level evaluation scale. These two levels measure reactions to the training program and wr lether 
the participants have gained knowledge through the training. Because improvement in the 
quality of the school improvement plans has been noted, it is expected that the training will 
be one of a number of factors contributing to improved school performance in the future. 



Mississippi 

Highlights: 

• The DOE directs the School Executive Management Institute that provides train- 
ing for local administrators and board members. Participation is required by stat- 
ute. 

• SEMI offers programs at three levels: 1 ) entry-level training, 2) career-level train- 
ing, and 3) auxiliary special sessions providing conferences to keep leaders abreast 
of current issues. 

• SEMI’s programs are conducted regionally and by districts. Presenters include 
DOE staff, current and former administrators, former board members, and univer- 
sity personnel. 

• Superintendents must complete orientation training before completing their first 
year in office. They must also complete 50 hours of training every five years. New 
board members must receive 12 clock hours of training their first six m.onths in 
office and six additional hours each year thereafter. 

• SEMI was created in the early 1980s with an initial allocation of $850,000; how- 
ever, its appropriation dropped to 595,000 in 1996. 

In Mississippi, the state Department of Education, through the Office of Leadership De- 
velopment and Enhancement, directs the School Executive Management Institute, which 
provides intensive training to all school administrators, including superintendents and local 
school board members. Participation in the institute is required by law. 

The institute’s training programs are conducted regionally and by district. School dis- 
tricts or groups of districts can request specific training programs. Most institute training 
modules are developed by contractors employed by the state’s Office of Leadership Develop- 
ment and Enhancement and are delivered by practitioners trained by the developers. 
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Three programs constitute the institute: entry-level training, career-level training, and aux- 
iliary programs. The entry-level instruction comprises an orientation to primary roles, re- 
sponsibilities, and skills. Career-level training develops conceptual, technical, and human 
relations skills. Auxiliary programs refer to special sessions such as conferences devised to 
keep administrators up to date on current issues. 

New school board members must receive 12 hours of entry-level training and six addi- 
tional hours of training each succeeding year. New school administrators must participate in 
a two-year entry-level training program. They earn 50 contact hours of training during each 
subsequent five-year period. 

The entry-level training for school board members is conducted over a two-day period. 
Topics include the policy-making role of the local board, the relationship of the board with the 
superintendent, the difference between private citizen and public servant, leadership, accredi- 
tation, financial management, human relations, crisis management, personnel, staff develop- 
ment, and a state code overview. Maximum enrollment is 40. Superintendents may also 
attend. 

Two facilitators lead the training along with expert presenters, who include Department 
of Education staff, current or former school board members, attorneys, superintendents, 
principals, media professionals, and Mississippi School Board Association representatives. 

Career training for school board members consists of the Continuing Education Course 
for School Board Members on topics such as the role of the local board, leadership, financial 
management, school restructuring, innovations in school management, human relations, 
multicultural and multiethnic relations, and crisis management. 

During their first year in the emry-level program, local school administrators are provided 
an in-depth orientation, focusing on leadership skills, the application of effective school re- 
search in improved performance, supervision and evaluation, staff development, and cur- 
riculum and instruction. These administrators must also become certified evaluators through 
the Mississippi Teacher Assessment Instrument, and successfully complete the NASSP As- 
sessment Center and the portfolio of the Mississippi Administrator Assessment Instrument. 

New superintendent orientation includes certification on the Mississippi Administrator 
Assessment Instrument; training in leadership and management skills such as leadership 
styles, effective communication, human relations, public relations, and crisis management; 
and training in program and operational procedures, including budgeting, financial manage- 
ment, school law, legal requirements, and school improvement. Superintendents may com- 
plete the training through programs offered or approved by the School Executive Management 
Institute. Superintendents attend an orientation training before completing their first year in 
office and earn 50 contact hours of training every five years. 

Career-level training for administrators duplicates that of superintendents. All must earn 
50 contact hours every five years. The training requirement may be met through programs 
offered or approved by the institute. Options include School Improvement Through Staff 
Development, Developmental Instructional Programs K-3, Computer Applications for School 
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Administrators, Leader 1 23, Leadership in Educational Television and Related Technology, 
Thinking Like a Leader, and several other programs. Modules are also offered in conflict 
resolution, team building, decision making by consensus, and facilitation. 

The institute offers advanced training programs to administrators on a competitive basis. 
These include the Advanced Leadership Development Program, an intensive two-year pro- 
gram; assessor training; training of trainers for new programs; and mentorship projects. Ca- 
reer training requirements may be met through programs offered outside the institute, such 
as business-industry training, training offered by professional organizations, university pro- 
grams, and out-of-state leadership programs. 

The institute’s auxiliary programs provide updates on new legislation, state Department 
of Education requirements, and other current issues in meetings throughout the year. Prac- 
ticing administrators should attend one each year. Superintendents are required to attend 
updates or conferences called by the State Superintendent of Education. 

The institute also offers programs, such as Onward to Excellence, that are privately de- 
veloped and funded. This program emphasizes development of vertical school leadership 
teams to set goals for improvement. The Office of Leadership Development and Enhance- 
ment received private funding to offer this nationally recognized program in a third of its 149 
districts. 

Participant evaluations are conducted for all programs during and after the training. Writ- 
ten and telephone surveys are also conducted. 

The Mississippi legislature created the School Executive Management Institute in 1982 
with an $850,000 allocation. By 1992, that amount dropped to $182,000. For 1995, the 
funding was $466,000. For 1996, funding is set at $595,000. In addition, the 1994 legislature 
appropriated $11 2,000 specifically for school board training and $1 50,000 for specifically for 
implementing the assessment process for school administrators. 



North Carolina 

Highlights: 

• Leadership training is delivered in north Carolina by a mix of agencies: unioersL 
ties, independent providers at the University of North Carolina, businesses, and 
the state department 

• Eight regional universities develop and deliver programs based on needs in their 
areas. Each university program receives an annual appropriation of $150,000. 

• The Principals* Executive Program is a welTestablished and proven program lo- 
cated at unc Chapel Hill. Some 2,083 school administrators (principals, assis- 
tant principals, superintendents, and central office staff) have completed the 
program since 1984. The legislature provided $1.2 million to underwrite the pro- 
gram in 1994. 
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• The state Department of Public Instruction has partnerships with businesses that 
open corporate training to school leaders. 

In 1995, Morth Carolina reorganized its state Department of Public Instruction, and sev- 
eral state-run leadership programs were eliminated. FYograms are still offered through univer- 
sities, however, and some local districts fund their own leadership training. Programs range 
from technical assistance to a residential leadership academy. 

State educators and administrators must participate in training programs to renew their 
licenses. Renewal regulations specify that 1 5 renewal credits must be completed during a 
five-year license renewal cycle. One renewal credit is equal to 1 0 contact hours of course 
work. Educators can earn one unit of renewal credit for each year of experience. Credits can 
be earned through workshops, college courses, or other training. 

In 1993, the North Carolina General Assembly enacted several pieces of legislation af- 
fecting the preparation, licensure, and ongoing professional development of school adminis- 
trators. The number of university preparation programs was reduced by means of a competitive 
process from 1 2 to eight. A scholarship program was established to recruit promising admin- 
istrative candidates into full-time programs of graduate study. An independent professional 
board was established to set standards for school administration and to administer a new 
licensure exam for prospective principals and superintendents. The 1993 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly also abolished administrative tenure. 

The state legislature funds educational consortia at eight universities providing leader- 
ship development for local school districts. Each university develops programs based on the 
needs in its area. The programs are located at East Carolina University, the University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington, the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, the University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte, Appalachian State University, Western Carolina University, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and North Carolina Central University. 

Each program is funded at $1 50,000 a year. In addition, local school systems pay a 
participation fee for some activities. The programs provide a range of services, including 
research services, lending libraries, and conferences. Program topics range from Discipline 
with Dignity to discussions of Steven Covey’s Seven Habits of Highly Effective People to 
grant writing. 

The Principals’ Executive Program is an intensive residential leadership development pro- 
gram housed at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Funded directly by the legis- 
lature at $1 .2 million in 1 994, it is a 25-day residential program scheduled over a four-month 
period. 

The PEP holds nine sessions per year — five for principals and superintendents and four 
for assistant principals, enrolling up to 40 people per session. Central office staff may also 
participate in some programs. Most of the presenters are university faculty, and most repre- 
sent departments other than the School of Education . Sessions include 62 to 65 presenters 
per session. 
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The PEP curriculum includes in-depth reading and writing assignments as well as semi- 
nars, lectures, self-assessment tests, stress tests, cultural activities, and discussions. Session 
topics explore strategic planning, ethics, managing change, communications, and legal is- 
sues. All participants must plan and implement school improvement projects. Between Sep- 
tember 1 984 and December 1 995, 2,083 participants completed the program, and 1 ,792 are 
still active administrators. 

The Center for Creative Leadership, an international non-profit leadership organization 
located in Greensboro, has been an important consultant and subcontractor to this program. 

Legislation was recently passed to establish a separate facility for PEP and other admin- 
istrator training programs. A bill to appropriate $9.9 million for the facility was approved for 
the 1996-97 fiscal year. In addition, the legislation created a leadership academy to offer 
ongoing professional development for practicing administrators, but the specific program 
and management structure has yet to be designed. It has not been determined whether PEP 
and its programs will be a part of the leadership academy or if the leadership academy will 
offer separate programs. 

Leadership programs at the State Department of Public Instruction have been reduced, 
but as of December 1995, the department was continuing to sponsor a business-industry 
liaison program. This program has provided corporate management training through 12 
businesses that open their programs to practicing administrators. These administrators at- 
tend along with the corporations’ management personnel. 

Seminar topics have included negotiation, problem-solving, participatory management, 
facilitative leadership, and team building, among others. One- to five-day seminars have been 
offered at various times of the year and in various locations; the state has published a semi- 
nar schedule. Each corporation has paid the administrator’s registration, tuition, and materi- 
als costs. Participants have been required to complete evaluations and action plans to receive 
credit. 

Individual school systems also offer professional development activities. Some have their 
own locally-funded leadership academies and programs for future leaders and central office 
staff. 



Oklahoma 

Highlights: 

• Oklahoma’s Principals’ Leadership Academy, formed in 1994, prooides generic 
leadership training based on corporate modules. Participants spend 15 days an- 
nually in the program operatedjointly by the State Department of Education and 
northeastern State University. 

• The principals’ academy presenters are professional trainers not associated with 
the SDE. Topics include a discussion of Steven Covey’s Seven Habits of Highly 
Effective People, an outdoor team-building exercise, time me.nagement, and lead- 
ership versus authority. 
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9 Oklahoma requires all school districts to submit a four-year professional deoelop- 
ment plan that is updated annually. Funds for local professional development are 
allotted on the basis of student population. 

• Mandated training for first-time superintendents is conducted by the SDE and 
requires 1 1 days annually. The program content focuses on technical manage- 
ment skills. Training is also required for first-tiw.e school board members and prin- 
cipals. 

The FYincipals’ Leadership Academy was new to Oklahoma in 1994. Developed from the 
e) perience of corporate management training, the academy was established through a part- 
nership of the State Department of Education and Northeastern State Gniversity and is pri- 
vately funded. 

Principals spend 10 days in a university residential setting participating in team-building 
activities such as a ropes course and seminars. Topics include a discussion of Steven Covey’s 
Seven Habits of Highly Effective People, time management, communication styles, creating 
synergy, leading productive meetings, making group decisions, dealing with confrontations, 
managing change, visioning, and leadership versus authority. 

The training is focused on leadership skills that are not specific to education, but the 
facilitator demonstrates how the skills apply to situations facing education leaders. The facili- 
tator is a professional trainer not associated with the SDE. 

After this session, participants meet five more times in historic locations throughout the 
state. Currently, the academy is limited to 30 participants per session, but the state plans to 
expand the program. 

In 1 995, Oklahoma’s annual three-day summer conference for all administrators, super- 
intendents, principals, and central office leaders was titled Oklahoma’s Best. It was con- 
ducted by the SDE. Participation is voluntary, and 1 ,500 people attended in 1 995. 

In the past, topics have emphasized broad leadership issues, such as motivation and 
communication. At the request of participants, the 1995 conference focused specifically on 
education-specific management subjects. Topics included updates on accreditation and de- 
regulation, alternative education, special education, telecommunications, new legislation, fi- 
nance, school violence, school law, the Oklahoma cost accounting system, core curriculum, 
student assessment. Title I, and Troops to Teachers, a program that allows former military 
personnel to become ceitified as teachers. 

Oklahoma also requires that first-time Oklahoma superintendents — a class of 45-50 edu- 
cators — attend 1 1 days of training by the state education department to meet certification 
qualifications. This program requires attendance at a State Board of Education meeting, 
attendance at the three-day summer conference for superintendents, and eight days of pro- 
fessional development training seminars conducted throughout the year by the state depart- 
ment of education. 
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This program emphasizes laws and requirements specific to Oklahoma. Superintendents 
may choose from topics including relationships between superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, legal issues, staff relationships, school finance, plant management and school facili- 
ties, and setting school district or site goals. 

Additional training is mandated for all first-time administrators who conduct personnel 
evaluations of teachers and administrators. They must participate in two days of training on 
the state criteria forevaluations. The training is based on effective schools research and 
teaching. Because all beginning principals attend this program, experienced practitioners 
also provide additional training in leadership skills. 

Oklahoma requires first-time school board members to participate in two days of SDE 
training. Thereafter, members must take 1 5 hours of continuing education, which they fulfill 
through state-approved programs. 

Oklahoma requires formal professional development commiittees in all districts to submit 
four-year professional development plans and to update them annually. Money for profes- 
sional development is allocated based on the size of the student population. As part of the 
professional d:velopment plan, teachers and administrators are required to complete peri- 
odic training in outreach to parents and multicultural education. 

All teachers and administrators must obtain 75 professional development points in a 
five-year cycle. One hour equals one point of training. A semester hour of college credit 
equals 15 points. 

The Professional Services Division of the Oklahoma State Department of Education serves 
as the primary developer and planner of educational programs. While its staff delivers some 
of the training, budget and staff reductions in recent years have created a need for outside 
presenters. They are experienced practitioners trained by the state department. The state 
also contracts with professional leadership trainers, some business leaders, and some 
out-of-state education professionals. 

The state monitors the training while it is being delivered and conducts an evaluation of 
trainers to maintain the quality of program content and delivery. Program evaluation is con- 
ducted through participant surveys. 

State funding for professional development in 1995 was allocated as follows: $6,590 for 
the Criteria for Effective Evaluation Training; $7,700 for the First- Year Superintendents’ Train- 
ing: $696, l'^2 for the state’s professional development centers; and nearly $1.1 millio.i di- 
rectly to school districts. 
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South Carolina 



Highlights: 

• The 1984 Educational Improvement Act created the Office of Professional Devel- 
opment, which oversees the Leadership Academy and the School and District As- 
sistance Brokering Section. 

• Principals receive training in PiASSP’s Springfield and LEADER 123 programs. 

• A database and catalog contain training programs offered by the DOE, profes- 
sional associations, universities, and the corporate sector. 

• Approximately $1.5 million in federal and state funds support these programs. 

The state provides $2.5 million for teacher staff development. 

South Carolina’s Leadership Academy was created in 1981, but the state’s 1984 Educa- 
tion improvement Act significantly increased requirements for and commitment to profes- 
sional development. The Office of Professional Development oversees a variety of programs 
divided into two components: the South Carolina Leadership Academy and the School and 
District Assistance Brokering Section. 

The Leadership Academy houses the Mew Principals’ Academy, which begins with a 
week-long summer institute. Mew principals are paired with experienced colleagues who serve 
as mentors throughout the year. Resource and idea sharing are the focus; experienced prin- 
cipals lead workshops, provide school management checklists, and describe examples of 
successful activities. Academy topics include school climate, effective public relations, lead- 
ership styles, supervising instruction, survival skills, and achieving consensus. Funding is 
$18,000. 

The Internship for Principals enables two to four principals to spend a year as interns in 
the Office of Professional Development. The interns design, implement, and evaluate staff 
development programs; identify and develop resources to aid principals; coordinate specific 
programs; work with other state and national agencies; and assess principals’ developmental 
needs. The state pays salary, benefits, and travel at a cost of $165,000 for two interns. 

The Superintendent Development Institute is a year-long program for superintendents 
and assistant superintendents that allows them to work closely with a mentor. Acceptance 
decisions are based on interviews, using the kind of questions that superintendents face in 
job interviews with school boards. Eight events are held each year and include panel discus- 
sions with experienced superintendents. Self-assessment is emphasized. The state spends 
$22,000 per year on the program. 

The Principal Assessment Center, a Mational Association of Secondary School Principals 
program, is used to meet a state requirement that principals undergo intensive assessment 
of leadership and management skills. It is state funded at $147,000. 

Other leadership programs offered through the South Carolina Leadership Academy in- 
clude the MASSP’s Springfield Skill Development for School Leaders. It Is state funded at 
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$12,000. The Leader 123 program of the NASSP is funded at $10,000. South Carolina also 
provides $2.4 million directly to localities for teacher development. 

The District Assistance Brokering Section serves as the primary contact point for staff 
development. It provides referral and resource information, reviews school data to determine 
professional development needs, and evaluates professional development programs. Ser- 
vices are provided through six regionally based education associates. 

Under the brokering section, the Office of Professional Development combined a $200,000 
federal grant for Effective Schools training with a $50,000 state program for Quality Semi- 
nars. Schools identified under the federal Chapter Two legislation as meeting the criteria for 
Effective Schools training receive extensive consultant assistance. Teams from those schools 
are then invited to participate first in quality awareness seminars and later in two- or three-day 
seminars on a variety of topics. 

The state’s Office of Professional Development serves as an umbrella organization, coor- 
dinating the training programs of various groups. This coordination has reduced some dupli- 
cation of efforts and allowed the sharing of expenses for trainers. The brokering section 
publishes a database and catalog listing all programs, seminars, institutes, and other training 
opportunities offered by the state, colleges, and professional associations. 

A full-time researcher in the Office of Professional Development evaluates training pro- 
grams. This staff member conducts research on the impact and success of training on school 
performance. New models are developed from the results. 



Tennoissee 

Highlights: 

• The Education Improoement Act of 1992 abolished many state policies and regu- 
lations and placed greater accountability upon local leaders to set goals and re- 
port results. 

• Tennessee's Executive Development Program for Public School Leaders directs train- 
ing for superintendents. About 98 percent of superintendents have participated in 
these programs. Successful completion of the Chief Education Officer Leadership 
institute provides a $1,000 annual salary supplement for superintendents. 

• Tennessee has developed a commendable strategy for linking leadership training 
to a state master plan. The plan drives leadership training. 

• The DOE and the state school boards association have developed a competency- 
based assessment process for board members. 

• The annual budget for leadership training is $2.9 million. 

The Tennessee Institute for Excellence in Education administers the State Department of 
Education’s leadership development programs for teachers, administrators, superintendents, 
and school board members. It provides a variety of leadership training opportunities through 
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the Tennessee Executive Development Program for Public School Leaders, the Tennessee 
Academy for School Leaders, the School Board Training Academy, and the Teacher Leader- 
ship Development Programs. 

• 

Tennessee provides extensive training for superintendents through the Tennessee Execu- 
tive Development Program for Public School Leaders. An advisory board of superintendents, 
business arid industry representatives, higher education representatives, and professional 
association representatives provides comments on program content for the state board of 
education and the commissioner of education. Though the program is optional, approxi- 
mately 98 percent of all superintendents participate. 

The first component of the program. Professional Development Fellowships, allows su- 
perintendent; to apply for grants for self-directed study. Participants must maintain a journal 
of activities and complete mid-point and final reports. At least 1 5 days must be devoted to the 
investigation, and participants present results to educators across the state and make policy 
recommendations to the state. 

The second component. School System Improvement Projects, allows superintendents 
to apply for grants for self-directed projects to improve instructional leadership, teamwork, or 
school climate. Participants continue to keep journals, and make them available for periodic 
review. Mid-point and fin&i reports are required. Acceptable projects may include planning a 
staff development program or community- or business-school partnership programs. 

For the third component, the Chief Education Officer Leadership Institute, participants 
complete 1 0 days of training. Those who complete the training within the school year are 
eligible for a $1 ,000 salary supplement. Programs are held throughout the year on topics 
such as strategic planning, team building, assessor certification, the new superintendent, 
looking to the future, and educational leadership versus management. 

The CEO institute also includes workshops on total quality management, high school 
restructuring, technology and instruction, societal issues, relations with school boards, the 
news media, and parent involvement. Focus seminars — designed to promote development of 
school reform initiatives — are offered periodically and require advance reading, small group 
participation, and policy recommendations to the state. An annual superintendents’ study 
council conference is an additional activity of the CEO institute. 

The Institute for Excellence in Education also provides a variety of leadership training 
opportunities for administrators through the Tennessee Academy for School Leaders, estab- 
lished in 1 984 with the Comprehensive Education Reform Act. That legislation included a 
requirement that all administrators receive 72 hours of training every five years. The Tennes- 
see Academy for School Leaders Board of Control is made up of practicing administrators 
and a representative from higher education. Academy sessions, serving 1 ,200 to 1 ,500 ad- 
ministrators, are scheduled many times throughout the school year and in the summer. All 
programs are designed to teach specific skills that participants can apply directly in their 
school systems. Topics include cultural diversity, computer technology for administrators, 
creating safe schools, developing effective teachers, team building, and school transforma- 
tion. A program for beginning administrators is being implemented in 1995-96. 
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Tennessee also requires school board members to receive seven hours of training per 
year. Beginning board members must attend a two-day orientation prior to the training. Within 
a four-year period, school board members must complete a basic core of courses. These are 
Board Policy, Board-Superintendent Relations, Board Advocacy for Children, and Vision for 
Excellence. Elective modules include educational innovations, school board-community rela- 
tions, school law, and school finance. Other modules, such as planning and team building, 
are integrated into other institute programs. Participating school board members receive a 
$75 stipend to cover expenses. 

in conjunction with the Tennessee School Boards Association, the department of educa- 
tion has developed competency standards for the knowledge, skills, and attitudes school 
board members should attain. These standards will guide development of the training. 

The state department of education is responsible for the design and development of the 
school board training program. At least 50 percent of the training is provided through the 
school boards association. The (Jniversity of Tennessee Center for Government Training is 
also a co-sponsor. 

Developing teachers as leaders is the primary focus of Teacher Leadership Development 
Programs. Academy programs focus on developing leadership capability within schools by 
shared decision-making, curriculum assessment and design, student assessment, school-based 
budgeting, program assessment, school research, and community involvement. Research- 
based school improvement programs are being implemented in approximately 100 schools. 

While the state education department designs and develops all of its leadership pro- 
grams, it hires consultants — mostly school practitioners — to deliver much of the training, na- 
tional education consultants are involved in delivering assessment training and strategic 
planning for superintendents. The state department is evaluating the role of its statewide 
study council networks in delivering some training. Study councils for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers also exist. 

The annual budget for the Tennessee Institute for Excellence in Education is $2.9 million. 
The institute has eight consultant/director positions and five professional support positions. 
Evaluation of the institute’s training programs is based on the rate of participation and on 
participant satisfaction. A formal evaluation of the institute is being conducted by the (Jniver- 
sity of Memphis in 1995-96. 



Texas 

Highlights: 

• An independent agency, The Texas Leadership Center, is the primary deoeloperof 
training modules and coordinates delioery to local school agencies through 20 
Texas Education Agency Regional Education Seroice Centers. 

• TLC is funded by grants and contracts from TEA and the Texas Association of 
School Administrators. 
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• Early in its eight-year history, TLC formed a partnership with E.I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co. and developed its Leadership Development Process into a school- 
based model. A five-day program based on this model has been delivered to hun- 
dreds of vertical, school-based teams across Texas. 

• TLC has trained and certified more than 1,000 trainers to deliver leadership train- 
ing through the TEA regional service centers in total quality management and 
transformational leadership. 

• In 1992, the legislature mandated that each district develop and implement a site- 
based management plan. TLC has concentrated its efforts on developing training 
materials focusing on systemic change. 

• TEA operates several professional development and technology centers whose 
primary purpose is to assist administrators and teachers in integrating technol- 
ogy in teaching practices. TLC has eissisted in this process. 

The Texas Leadership Center is a private, non-profit organization supported by the Texas 
Association of School Administrators, the center’s primary source for operating funds. Al- 
though the center has received substantial funding for developmental projects through the 
Texas Education Agency, staff members are not state employees, but are employed directly 
by the center. 

The center's board of directors and leadership advisory committee include representa- 
tives from the major administrator organizations, the TEA, school boards association , teach- 
ers’ associations, the private sector, the governor’s office, the statewide FTA organizations, 
the regional education service centers, and universities. The Texas Leadership Center was 
created in 1 987 through the federal Leadership in Educational Administration Development 
(LEAD) Act. 

As an independent agency, the center serves primarily as a research and development 
agency for education leadership training programs and modules. The education service cen- 
ters and school districts look to the Texas Leadership Center as a major developer of quality 
leadership development training. Center staff, with input from practitioners in the field, iden- 
tify or develop professional leadership programs from sources throughout the country, adapt 
the information to the state's needs, and disseminate the programs through an extensive 
train-the-trainer model. Trainers in the state’s 20 educational service centers — agencies of the 
TEA — assist in delivering the training to the local districts and schools. 

Its neutral, non-profit status has aided the Leadership Center in securing private- sector 
funding and assistance. Early in its history, the center developed a partnership with E.I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co. In 1 988, Du Pont shared its Leadership Development Process, a 
vertical-team training program from its Chemical and Pigments Department, and assisted in 
modifying it for school leaders. The company’s 10-day program was condensed into five 
days and delivered to school administrators. Now, it is delivered to vertical, school-based 
management teams and is considered a major resource for site-based decision-making teams 
engaged in school restructuring. 
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During the past seven years, more than 1 ,000 trainers have been certified in the program, 
which teaches transformationai leadership at all levels of the organization, core collaborative 
decision-making, consensus building, planning, communication, and total quality manage- 
ment techniques and methods. The Du Pont program has evolved into the state’s baseline 
leadership development training program. Quality is maintained through certification of trainers 
and through ongoing revision and upgrading that reflects new knowledge and input from the 
field. Periodically, a statewide evaluation of the program is conducted. 

Since 1992, school reform in Texas has mandated that each school district develop 
site-based decision-making plans. As a result, the Leadership Center has concentrated its 
efforts in developing training materials aimed at facilitating systemic change, with funding 
provided through the TEA. The center has developed a two-phase package of technical assis- 
tance materials addressing goal-setting, curriculum, school organization, and staffing and 
budgeting patterns. The materials include scenarios on videotape and computer disk and are 
designed so that educational service centers and others can customize them to meet specific 
district needs. 

For site-based decision making, the center also developed five training modules on col- 
Ifiborative decision-making skills, concepts and tools that are available for purchase through 
the National Staff Development Council. The center entered into a partnership with the Inter- 
national Center for Cooperation and Conflict Resolution at Columbia University, preparing 
facilitators to deliver training in reaching agreement and resolving conflict. That program, 
titled Conflict Resolution: Strategies for Collaborative Problem Solving, is being delivered 
through education service centers, local school districts, and universities. 

In 1 994, the center received $200,000 from TEA to coordinate the development of a 
series of training modules on governance issues that commonly arise under site-based deci- 
sion making and must be confronted by superintendents and school boards. Training mate- 
rials, including facilitator manuals and three videotaped scenarios based on real governance 
issues, are being developed. 

Other sources of statewide funding for leadership development are the Centers for Profes- 
sional Development and Technology. More than $21 million has been appropriated for these 
centers. While their primary focus has been to integrate technology and innovative teaching 
practices in teacher preparation programs, leadership development of administrators and 
teachers is another goal. Thrc'ugh this initiative, a mentor program in the elementary, middle, 
and high schools identifies outstanding schools and provides staff development funds to help 
them share their innovative practices with other schools. The initiative provides leadership 
development for mentor and non-mentor schools alike. 

In 1994, the TEA appropriated $200,000 to assist local school districts in Site-Based 
Decision-Making, and the additional $200,000 to develop training specifically on governance 
issues. In 1993, the center received $223,000 to develop and implement the Phase 11 SBDM 
Technical Assistance Strategies training materials, in collaboration with the Statewide SBDM 
Advisory Committee. These funds augmented $ 1 00,000 received in 1 992 to develop the 
Phase 1 SBDM Technical Assistance Strategies materials. The agency is expecting additional 
support in 1 995-96 from the Texas Association of School Administrators. 
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Virginia 

Highlights: 

• The content of and strategies for leadership development in Virginia are primarily 
local district functions. The state has no leadership academy. 

• The DOE has experienced considerable downsizing. Staff development positions 
were eliminated in 1993 in the face of strong public opposition to a proposed 
school reform effort. 

• Superintendents are grouped into eight study groups statewide. They meet 
monthly, and these groups provide some leadership training. The chairman of 
each group meets monthly with the state superintendent. 

• The Virginia Schools Boards Association trains board members, and the superin- 
tendents association provides the majority of training for superintendents. 

• The DOE provides roughly half of the $219 per instructional position that local 
districts use for human resource development. That amount is expected to in- 
crease to $235 in 1 996. Local districts control these funds. The state requires only 
that localities devote 10 days for professional development activities. 

The Standards of Quality, the Virginia code for education, compels local schools system 
superintendents to participate in professional development at local, state, and national levels 
each year. All other administrative personnel are also required to participate in in-service 
activities. Localities determine the form and content of these training activities. They plan, 
develop, and deliver the training or contract for the training to be delivered by outside organi- 
zations. 

Virginia provides roughly half of the $219 per instructional position that the localities use 
for professional development. The total amount for professional development is $ 1 4 million, 
an amount that includes both state and local funding determined by a funding formula. Lo- 
calities control use of the money. Virginia has no leadership academy. 

For the 1 996-98 biennium, funding for professional development is projected to increase 
to $235 per instructional position, or a total of $ 1 7 million. Virginia also is in the process of 
developing a three-year staff training plan for the state DOE staff. 

The state has five field representatives who assist localities by providing information about 
professional development programs. Some compile resource directories of professional de- 
velopment programs. The state does not regulate or approve professional development pro- 
grams offered by localities or outside organizations. It only requires that in addition to the 
180-day school calendar, teachers and administrators must use 10 days for professional de- 
velopment. 

Six of Virginia’s universities collaborate to provide four regional service centers; primarily, 
they offer the National Association of Secondary School Principals’ assessment. Leader 1 23, 
and Springfield programs. Gpon request, the centers will design staff development programs 
for local divisions. 
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Established in 1 988, these centers have been funded primarily through university bud- 
gets, with contributions from local school divisions that pay the cost of their assessments, 
and the state. In 1994, each center received $426,463 in university funding, $75,000 to 
$100,000 from local school divisions, and $26,463 in state funding. In 1995, state involve- 
ment in these programs ceased. Universities control the programs, and localities pay mem- 
bership fees to participate. No state money is provided. 

The Virginia School Boards Association provides school board training. The Virginia As- 
sociation of School Superintendents provides the majority of training for superintendents. 
The state provides some in-service opportunities for superintendents and principals in the 
form of conferences and legislative convocations. 

Superintendents are divided into eight study groups that meet once a month and include 
a professional development activity. In addition, the chairpersons of the eight study groups 
meet with the state superintendent once a month. Key instructional leaders, such as assistant 
superintendents for instruction and directors of instruction, also hold regular meetings that 
include professional development activities. 

Training in Virginia currently focuses on five educational components; school safety, 
long-range planning, community and parental involvement, technology, and accountability. 
The state is formulating an accountability system based on uniform academic standards, an 
assessment process, a report card, and new accreditation standards. 

In 1991, the Virginia Department of Education was reorganized. Staff was reduced from 
450 positions to 400 and all staff development positions were eliminated. Eight staff develop- 
ment positions were re-created in 1992 and eliminated again in 1993 after the decision to 
terminate the reform effort known as the Common Core of Learning. In 1 992-93, the state 
education department faced overwhelming public opposition to this reform program, which 
was an interdisciplinary and results-based approach to education. The plan was withdrawn. 
Since that time, the department was again reorganized, and the number of positions was 
reduced to 272. 



W^t Virginia 

Highlights: 

• West Virginia focuses its leadership development activities on school principals 
through two one-day update sessions each yean 

• Practicing principals share successful strategies with their peers, 

• Session topics are based on developments in state programs or requirements, 

• The two-day program is funded at $100,000 through the state Department of Edu- 
cation budget. 
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In West Virginia, leadership development activities are aimed primarily at principals and 
are provided in one-day sessions held twice a year and titled Principal Seminars. Practicing 
West Virginia principals lead discussions by sharing successful practices and programs from 
schools with their peers. 

The informational, one-day programs are held in the fall and spring. Leaders in the West 
Virginia Department of Education determine the topics to be covered based on the state’s 
education objectives. Emphasis is on providing current information, including legislative and 
policy activities. 

During the 1 994-95 school year, one topic of discussion was inclusion in special educa- 
tion, and principals from schools employing inclusionary practices provided specific suc- 
cessful examples. Principals also discussed the state’s High Schools That Work program, 
and practitioners spoke on ways to successfully implement that program. The state’s safe 
schools legislation and its implementation also was discussed. 

The state does not require principals to attend the seminars, but some local superinten- 
dents do require participation. The principal seminars are also open to assistant principals, 
central office staff, and vocational administrators. In 1994-95, between 700 and 1 ,100 educa- 
tors attended each seminar. The sessions are conducted in each of eight geographical ser- 
vice areas and are held on regular work days. The principal seminars are evaluated by 
collecting participant feedback through evaluation forms. 

For 1994 and 1995, the principal seminatrs were funded at $100,000. In 1994, funds 
came from a legislative line item. In 1995, the money was not appropriated. The program is 
currently funded by the state department’s budget at $100,000. Overall professional develop- 
ment funding in 1995 decreased, and a three-day summer program for principals was elimi- 
nated. 

Semi-annual retreats focusing on current information and updates are held for district 
superintendents and are sponsored by the state superintendent. 
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Appendix A: State Directors 

of Leadership Programs 

Alabama: Elizabeth Cheshire, Assistant Director, Educational Leadership Development, State 
of Alabama, Department of Education, 5241 Gordon Persons Building, 50 North Ripley 
St, Montgomery, AL, 36130-3901 ; (334) 242-8176; FAX: (334) 242-9708 

Arkansas: Beverly Reed, Director, Arkansas Academy for Leadership Training and School- 
Based Management, 1 53 Graduate Education Building, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
AR 7270 1 : (50 1 ) 575-3030; FAX: (501) 575-8663 

Florida: Luther Rogers, Associate Executive Director, Florida Association of District School 
Superintendents, P.O. Box 1 108, Tallahassee, FL 32302-1 108; (904) 222-2280; FAX: (904) 
921-5273 

Georgia: Russell Cook, Director, Leadership Academy, Georgia Department of Education, 
1 862 Twin Towers East, Atlanta, GA 30334-5030; (404) 656-4629; (404) 657-7646 

Kentucky: Audrey T. Carr, Director, Kentucky Department of Education Division of Profes- 
sional Development, 500 MeroSt., Frankfort, KY 40601; (502) 564-2672; FAX: (502) 
564-6952 

Louisiana: Barbara Dunbar, Director, Administrative Leadership Academy, Louisiana De- 
partment of Education, P.O. Box 94064, Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064; (504) 342-3483; 
FAX: (504) 342-4474 

Maryland: Gaye E. Brown, Chief, Staff Development Branch, Division of Instruction and 
Staff Development; Maryland State Department of Education, 200 W. Baltimore St., Bal- 
timore, MD 2 1 20 1 ; (4 1 0) 767-038 1 ; FAX: (410) 333-2379 

Mississippi: Catherine Wasson, Director, Professional Development, Office of Academic Edu- 
cation, Mississippi Department of Education, Walter Sillers Office Building, Suite 803; 
P.O. Box 77 1 , Jackson, MS, 39205-077 1 ; (60 1 ) 359-3506; FAX (60 1 ) 359-37 1 2 

North Carolina: Department of Public Instruction, 301 North Wilmington St., Raleigh, NC 
2760 1 -2825; (919)715-1 000; FAX (91 9) 7 1 5- 1 278. 

Oklahoma: Ramona Emmons Paul, Assistant State Superintendent, Professional Services 
Division, Oklahoma State Department of Education, 2500 N. Lincoln Blvd., Oklahoma 
City, OK 73 1 05-4599; (405) 521-4311; (405) 52 1 -6205 

South Carolina: Russell Bedenbaugh, Director, South Carolina Department of Education 
Office of Professional Development; 1429 Senate St., Room 1112, Columbia, SC 29201 ; 
(803) 734-8558; FAX: (803) 734-4387 

Tennessee: Roger Bynum, Director, Institute of Excellence in Education, 5th Floor Gateway 
Plaza, 7 1 0 James Robertson Parkway, Nashville. TN 37243-0375; (6 1 5) 532-472 1 ; FAX: 
(615) 532-7860 
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Texas: Joan Burnham, Executive Director, Texas Leadership Center, 406 E. 1 1th St., 
Austin, TX 78701-2617; (512) 477-9014; FAX (512) 482-8658 

Virginia: M. Kenneth Magill, Division Chief, Administration, Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion, P.O. Box2120, Richmond, VA 232 16-2 120; (804) 225-2073; FAX (804) 786-5389 

West Virginia: Karen K. Larry, Acting Assistant Director, Office of Professional Develop- 
ment, West Virginia Department of Education, Building 6, Room 252, 1900 Kanawha 
Blvd. East, Charleston, WV 25305-0330; (304) 558-2702; (304) 558-0882 
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